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TO MARCH 


A DEMONSTRATION appealing to 

Our to press for total unconditional 
disarmament by Britain will be 
Sunday afternoon in connection 


Nuclear 


With 

Meeting Labour Party ‘Yrafalgar Square 
A 

Campatmaston marchers, members of the 
Others a) for Nuclear Disarmament and 
Hyde ee assemble at Speakers’ Corner, 
to a “ark, at 2 p.m. They will be asked 


After © to a strict non-violent discipline. 
Struction eae a briefing and an in- 
eMsely, eaflet urging that they conduct 
ress with dignity, courtesy and use 
are ma under any conditions, the 
and «we? Satrying signs “We Go Further ” 
March jnee fbombs for Britain”, will 
t the Silence to Trafalgar Square. 
be Close of the meeting an appeal 
Labou; pilivered to the leaders of the 
The great witty, declaring that many of 
Won be Issues in British history have been 
ing » tse of the leadership of the work- 
Labour 1 and the Labour movement. _ 
ONtinne a 2dets are today, the letter will 
Problem’ attempting to deal with the present 


Will 


ave,» of disarmament. New factors 
dema ‘Owever, been introduced which 
Policieg fi: More serious break with past 
b 4n is officially recognised by the 


ne Movement, 
Patty-Tumen will state that the Labour 
Deg go, ~ PtOkramme on nuclear weapons 


Working 80 far enough, and will urge that 


labour” People in trades unions and local 
lance Patties work to secure the accep- 

4 Sounder programme which will 
Nucleon, lated. This will include unilateral 


The 4_s2?mament. 
Peace _PPeal to Labour for a more radical 
form ‘Weal will be distributed in leaflet 
T . 

lo < marchers will not make any effort 
Trafalear the Labour Party's rally at 
mn Solid duare but will stand in silence 

“tity with the vigil at Aldermaston. 


Tin resolution 

i Fesolution passed by the Alder- 
Tues Ston marchers was delivered on 
Us “Y morning at the Soviet and 
19, AMbassies in London, and at No. 
Was . “Ning Street. The resolution 
Signa resented with a book of the 
The ©S Of 3,000 marchers. 
1Vern mn olution stated: “We urge the 
Ameri ANAL of Britain, Russia and 
he Stori to stop the testing, manufacture 
“ately 1s "8 Of all nuclear weapons imme- 


THE DIST ANNUAL GEN 


AGAIN 
ON SUNDAY 


days of the Chartists. 


Britain. 


In their hundreds and thousands, men, women and youths tramped 
in cold, wind, snow, and a little sun to demonstrate at Aldermaston 
their opposition to testing, making and storing nuclear weapons in 


“If we make no protest now, we have given our consent to its 


SPECIAL ALDERMASTON 
SUPPLEMENT NEXT WEEK 


e e 

U.S. protest mission 

MVE Americans are being sent to Britain 

and the Soviet Union to ask these 
countries to cease unconditionally and 
unilaterally — not suspend — nuclear 
weapons tests. 

Two members of the team, Bayard Rustin 
and Lawrence Scott, have already re- 
ceived their Russian visas. Rustin is 
already in London, and the four other 
team members will arrive on April 15. 

The team, sponsored by Non-violent Action 
Against Nuclear Weapons, will also visit 
France and Western Germany as a part 
of their mission. 

Non-violent Action Against Nuclear 
Weapons sponsored the sailing of the 
ketch the “Golden Rule” now on its 
way to the US Pacific testing site in an 
effort to halt the American spring test 
scries. 

Further detaiJs of the protest plans will 
appear in Peace News next week, 


MARCHERS’ LOST PROPERTY 


Lost property from the Aldermaston 
March is at 79, Lordship Park, London, 
N. 16. (Tel. STA 5237.) 


use,” declared the leaflet given to onlookers, 
“There is one thing all must do: refuse 
to co-operate with evil.” i" 

All opposed to nuclear weapons—-British, 
American or Russian--were welcomed. 
And so they came. Young people, old 
people, students, working people, pacifists, 
socialists, Christians, anarchists, ex-Com- 
munists, people without politics, and a few 
Communists. 

Girls in pony tails and boys in Jeans, 
Members of Parliament, skifflers and jazz 
enthusiasts, old men and old women, young 
couples with their children, determined to 
help save mankind. And more young 
people. 

“The coldest Good Friday in London 
for 41 years,” said the BBC after the 4,000 
left Trafalgar Square. 


Through the streets of London they 
trekked, sleeping at Hounslow the first 
night. 


Despite snow and then steady rain they 
began again on Saturday morning, “The 
coldest holiday Saturday this century, 
and already it is the wettest Easter holi- 
day since 1900,” said the BBC, 

Never less than 540, on they trudged. 
As the morning poured on, their numbers 
grew to over 600, Smiling, singing, cheerful, 
determined, and becoming footsore, they 
plodded on, past London Airport, into open 
country. 

Shoes were soon completely water-soaked. 
Many unprepared for rain became com- 
pletely drenched—except their spirits, On 
they pressed. 


BELLS RANG 

Only a few ever had beds at night ; most 
slept on floors in halls, churches and 
schools, 

After Maidenhead, the numbers swelled 
on Sunday to over 1,000, A blind man 
joined the march for a few miles. 

As the marchers entered Reading, 
people lined the strects, Church bells 
rang. The marchers sang and waved. 
Plans were forgotten in the spirit of a 
triumphal entrance, 

Blistered feet and swollen ankles were 
treated by the St. John Ambulance Corps. 
A brave old woman fought back tears, 

After the test by rain and cold on Satur- 
day, they would not stop. On they marched 
on Monday from Reading toward Alder- 
maston. 

As they passed, people in homes, farms 
and stores looked to the road and watched 
this ‘strange march". Some applauded, 
waved handkerchiefs, held welcome signs, 
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ERAL MEETING OF THE PEACE PLEDGE UNION 


Friends House, Euston Road, London on April 19 and 20 


LL MEMBERS WARMLY INVITED TO ATTEND ; 
April 19: 2.0 pm - 7.45 p 


m 

D 
cussion Session: April 20: 10.30am- 1.0 pm 
m 
m 


Rae 
4SINESS Sessions: 


Community Singing: 
To 


April 19: 


7.45 p 


HUOU OLIN 


DR. NIEMOELLER; 
MINNIE PALLISTER 


~~ 2'Chlight Procession: April 19: 8.30 p speak on TOTAL PEACE 


NON-MEMBERS SPECIALLY WELCOME AT 
OPEN MEETING 
Sunday, April 20: 2.30 pm - 4.30 pm 


to hear 
ALEX COMFORT; 


ALDERMASTON 


It’s only the 
beginning! 


By Gene Sharp 


— PRITAIN will not be the same again. The greatest peace 
** march in British history has taken place. It was, says 
Alex Comfort, the greatest movement in this island since the 
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AEC exposed 


PME U.S, Atomic Energy Commission 

has not been candid about the dangers 
of radioactivity and the public has been 
misled. That is the accusation brought 
against the AEC in a long and detailed 
report by the National Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy.* 

This committee carries considerable 
weight with public opinion, including as it 
does among its executive members such 
well-known persons as Mrs, Eleanor Roose- 
velit, Walter Reuther, Dr. Hugh Wolfe, of 
the Federation of American Scientists, Dr. 
Charles Price, of Pennsylvania University, 
and Norman Cousins, Editor of the Satur- 
day Review. 

The AEC, the Committee points out, is 
required by law to safeguard the public 
from radiation that might be disseminated 
by activities which employ nuclear energy. 

To this end, it is reasonable to expect 
the Commission to publish information 
based on the best scientific opinion avail- 
able, and to modify its statements continu- 
ally as evidence accumulates. 

The report shows that, in a number of 
important instances, the AEC has not fol- 
lowed this procedure. 

it has tended instead to foster the most 
optimistic interpretation—i.e., that which 
most minimises the danger from fall-out 
radiation. And further, it has altered 
this position only under pressure of out- 
side scrutiny and attack, 

To prove this, the report examines in 
detail the manner in which the AEC has 
treated certain facts of vital importance. 

For example, it is now known that one 
of the major biological effects of fall-out 
radiation results from the accumulation of 
Strontium 90 in the bones of growing 
children, and that this isotope is absorbed 
from milk, which is the major food source 
of the minerals required during bone 
formation. 

Thesc are now acknowledged by the 
AEC, but, says the Committee. “this dis- 
cussion deals with the questions: (1) 
When were these facts made public by the 
AEC ? 

“(2) Was this publication on AEC 
initiative, or forced by external events 2” 

To answer these, it then examines the 
AEC annual reports in chronological order. 
The 1953 and 1954 reports deal with Stron- 
tium 90 occurrence in plants, animal tissues, 
soil, sca, rain, atmosphere, etc., and pro- 
nounce the investigations ‘ reassuring.” 

But they make no mention of the most 
dangerous source—milk—nor the special 
problem of growing children, 

It is not until 1955 that any mention is 
made of the specific facts which render 
Strontium 90 dangcrous—its occurrence in 
milk, accumulation in human bones, and 
intensified accumulation in the bones of 
children. 

After that date, the reports admit these 
facts, but take an optimistic view of their 
significance. 

It is made clear that the AEC knew of 

the above-mentioned dangers before 1955 

but was unwilling publicly to admit them 

until after that date, 

But the date is significant. In December, 
1954, the Council of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 


*This information is obtained by courtesy 
of the Washington, DC, independent 
journal “I. F, Stone’s Weekly. 
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ATOMIC VIGIL 


TIXWO caravans in a field opposite the 

Aldernrasion Atomic Weapons Re- 
search Establishment are the headquarters 
this week of the vigil being maintained at 
the plant’s gates by some of the Alder- 
maston marchers. 

Miss April Carter, a young student from 
Gloucester, told Peace News on Tuesday 
that all had gone well during the first 24 
hours. Many of the workers at the plant 
had stopped to talk to those keeping the 
vigil. 
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MAKING PEACE 


By Kathleen Lonsdale 


The following is from the speech delivered by Professor Dame Kathleen Lons- 
dale, author of “1s Peace Possible?”, when she spoke to the Peace Pledge Union 
meeting “Total Peace—We Say Yes” at the Caxton Hall, London, on March 3. 


AS 4 scientist and a Quaker I find it difficult to disentangle science and 
politics because scientific knowledge can be put to good and evil use and 


has its effect on politics. 


I do get frightened; I sometimes lie 
awake and wonder whether we can escape 
from what we deserve. It is so logical 
when you have bombs ready in aeroplanes 
and missiles ready to fire from bases .. . 
it is the logic of a suicidal maniac and I 
cannot help being frightened that one day 
he will do what he threatens to do. 


There are suicidal maniacs who are that 
way because they are afraid of something 
that may happen, and they seem to be 
bent on self-destruction in order to give 
evidence that they are willing to destroy 
themselves rather than face that disaster. 
When I read leaders in the papers which 
say that, of course, we must rely on 
America having the courage to use this 
ultimate weapon, it seems to me to be all 
of a piece with suicide. 


The only saving thing about the Labour 
Party is that there are men like Victor 
Yates in it, but the rest of us are disen- 
franchised. Mr. Shinwell has appealed to 
these rebels to accept the verdict of their 
fellows in the name of democracy. 


War is not democracy; war only proves 
who is strongest, and now it proves us all 
weak. Whether America, or Russia, or 
we usc hydrogen bombs, they are wrong; 
and it is equally wrong to use them as 
a threat. In ctvil life we do not refrain 
from murder in order to achieve some 
benefit, and that is what the deterrent 
power policy really means. Nevertheless, 
nuclear weapons are only a symptom like 
fever; it is perfectly true to say that, if 
you reduce the fever, then you give the 
patient a chance of being cured and T 
would not for one moment criticise those 
people who are demanding unilateral nu- 
clear disarmament at this moment. They 
are doing a fine job and I hope they will 
go on, 


There are degrees of crime. Nuciear 
weapons are a crime—one of the worst of 
crimes—and I would try to persuade a 
man from suicide or murder even though 
I knew he was going on to be a sinful 
man. ‘These weapons are such that |! 
simply cannot see how any member of the 
Christian Church can still adhere to the 
theological doctrine of a “just war”! The 
Pope and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and all the hicrarchy of the Church, ought 
to come out against nuclear war. 


End war 


EVERTHELESS it seems to me 

that one must go on to the next 
step, and I think many of our politicians 
recognise that if you are going to reverse 
the trend of world affairs, then you must 
eliminate war itself—not just a certain kind 
of weapon—because there is no doubt that, 
even if pressure of public opinion were to 
cause all governments to destroy stocks 
of nuclear weapons and to find some fool- 
proof form of inspection to make sure 
they did not go on manufacturing them, 
yet if major war were to start in the future 
it would be fought within a few months 
with nuclear weapons, because _ inter- 
national inspection would break down the 
moment war began. 


The Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
must—if its members go on to recognise 
the implications of what they are doing— 
go on to realise that this is just a first step 
(and there are other possible first steps) 
and that you must go on to eliminate 
war itself. 


We have to realise that men will always 
be able to make these fearful weapons; 
you cannot take away the power to make 
them. Any nation will be able to make 
nuclear weapons in the future, if 


they 


want to. We can all make explosives in 
our kitchens if we want to; but there is 
no point in doing so, and we would not 
do so even if our neighbours did. 


Revolutionary 


REVOLUTIONARY _ change 
of policy is called for. You won't 
get it by mass appeals, nor through gov- 


ernments because they are essentially con- 
servative—even the Labour Government. 
They are not revolutionary and we are 
asking for a revolution. Neither fear of 
war nor fear of domination is a good 
ground for a permanent peace. There 
always was somebody, and probably always 
will be somebody, who might dominate. 
We must build up the people of the world 
into a community which has a common 
interest. There will be conflicts in respect 
of food, and agricultural land and popula- 
tion pressures. 


We must find some way of solving con- 
flicts peacefully, as we do in our private 
lives with those who disagree with us. This 
integration of mankind does mean_ the 
faithfulness of individuals. 


Real power is not in the hands of the 
masses but in the hands of individuals. 
Masses and governments are made up of 
individuals; it is only individuals over 
whom we have any control. Individuals 
can attain total peace, both in a negative 
and positive way. We must stand by our 
pledge—‘“ War—we say ‘No’.” 


This’ may mean civil disobedience. 1 
believe that the Labour Party made a 
great mistake at the time of Suez in dis- 
couraging civil disobedience. They should 
have encouraged the troops, the dockers, 
and trade unions not to co-operate.  Al- 
though I agree with Stephen King-Hall that 
we must think about non-co-operation with 
an invader, there should be non-co-opera- 
tion with our own Government when it is 
doing wrong. In the case of non-co- 
operation with an invader, it should not 
be because he is a foreigner: it should be 
if he asks us to do something evil. 


Positive 


MPHE positive side is: “ Total 
Peace—We say ‘ Yes’. We must 
learn to live together with other peoples, 
but we cannot expect our Government to 
initiate good examples. We have to think 
of things we can do ourselves; govern- 
ments take over later. There were volun- 
tary hospitals and there was voluntary edu- 
cation in the first place—then Govern- 
ments took over. We must set an example 
to the Government. 


There is plenty to do. An appeal from 
the British Empire Leprosy Relief Asso- 
ciation brought me information that there 
are 3,000,000 lepers in the British Empire 
and only one in ten receiving treatment, 
although leprosy is curable. Peace in 
terms of mutual service—it is along those 
lines that Americans and Russians and 
Chinese could go along together. 


I wish everyone could be organising 
meetings in their own homes to talk about 
these things. We must get our politicians 
to have not one Summit Meeting, but to 
meet every six weeks, meet regularly and 
think about the things they have to do 
together. And we can set an example by 
meeting our friends and relations and talk- 
ing things over with them. The essential 
thing is that people should not relapse into 


apathy. Say “Yes” to peace together— 
and what everyone says matters very 
much. 


Exposure of the AEC 


@ FROM PAGE ONE 


decided to establish a committee to make 
the first investigation of the radio-activity 
hazard independent of the AEC. 


Forced into unwilling 
admissions 


A few months later the National 
Academy of Sciences established indepen- 
dent committees to study the question. 

Thus, by the middle of 1955 the AEC 
was aware that an independent scientific 
agency was about to study the fall-out pro- 
blem, and would necessarily become aware 
of the as yet undisclosed aspects of the 
Strontium 90 hazard. 


It is impossible to avoid the assump- 
tion that the change in AEC policy re- 
garding public notice of these facts re- 
sulted from that impending event. 

It was noted that those sections of the 
AEC reports dealing with fall-out consist- 
ently emphasise those facts which suggest 
optimistic conclusions, and facts most sug- 
gestive of a hazard do not appear until 
after the date of the first independent study 
of the question. 


Fatse press release 


Suspicions of the unreliability of the 
AEC’s statements have been amply justified 
by an example made public in the New 
York Times of March 12. 

On September 19 -last, a small under- 
ground atomic explosion was carried out 
in Nevada. Its purpose was to see whether 
underground tests could be detected by 
sensitive instruments at any great distance. 

This was regarded as of special import- 
ance in view of the Soviet’s offer to permit 
foreign inspectors to establish detection 
instruments inside Russia to ensure that 
any ban on testing was obeyed. 

Farly in March the AEC issued an 
official statement that the maximum dist- 
ance at which the shock was recorded at 
seismological stations was no more than 
250 miles. 

This naturally pleased those sections of 
the Administration who opposed any test- 
ban agreements with Russia as meaning- 
less. For they argued that in a country that 
size, it would take an army of detectors to 
make sure the Russians were not continu- 
ing tests after the American tests had 
stopped. 


Multiply that by ten 


Unfortunately for them, however, certain 
scientists doubted the correctness of the 
statement, and it was soon established that 
the Nevada explosion was detected by 
every seismological instrument within 1,000 
miles, and that US Coast and Geodetic 
Stations had picked up waves of the explo- 
sion all over the United States. 

As a result of further investigations, 

the AEC was compelled to publish a 

correction, and on March 12 stated that 

the carth waves had been recorded 2,320 

miles away in Alaska, 

This forced admission naturally pro- 
voked a widespread suspicion that (to 
quote Senator Humphrey of Minnesota) 
“scientific facts are being used to prove a 
political point—a dangerous conception in 
view of our efforts to work out effective 
arms-control agreements.” 

Moreover, the haste with which the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy absolved the AEC from its startling 
error only threw further discredit upon it. 


AEC whitewashes itself 


According to “I. F. Stone’s Weekly,” the 
hearing lasted only an hour; it took place 
after very short notice, when the three most 
militant members of the Joint Committee 
were absent from Washington, and the 
Press was immediately informed that the 
AEC was absolved. 

In spite of the white-washing verdict, 
the report of the hearing makes it clear 
that the AEC had made no attempt to 
verify the varying reports about the dist- 
ance of detection which came from 
different stations, 

Even the Joint Committee chairman con- 
fessed himself puzzled by their indifference 
to facts. Apart from the Alaska report, 
they had made no mention of reports from 
other stations at distances working from 
350 to 600 miles. 

In answer to the chairman’s questions on 


this, Dr. Libby and other AEC 
tives gave evasive replies to the ee 
the scientists who ran ie popes 
only responsible for “ effects | ot 
ase and that the AEC itself was © 
interested in seismic effects elsewhere 

And this, despite the fact that Universit! 
more Laboratory of California U8 i 
had stated that one of the “ tec Fe 
jectives of the test” was “to meast 
evaluate seismic signals and effects we 
add distances where the signals © 
tested.” 


8 
Obvious political motive 


There is, in fact, ample evidence th 
AEC from the first had not pee detec 
state the truth about the distance © it theil 
tion, but had intended to make tt = 
ulterior purposes. P 0 

According to the New York ae ¢ | 
September 20, the newsmen presen 
Nevada test were told on the spot 
AEC had predicted that it coul 
detected more than a few huner - 
away and that the first results bore 0% 
prediction. « did 

“Why,” asks Stone's Weekly, ei 
AEC make no effort to check for 1°" 


ake : pall 
disappointing reports which oa yap" 
morning from Toronto, eee. count 


saying that seismologists in th 
had recorded the explosion ? refle 
“Did not these first predictions that 
the hope that the test would Prove! 
testing could be carried out in § gus 
and that therefore an agreement 
pend tests was hopeless ? ” ¢ 
It is indeed significant that the mem ndet 
originally advanced the idea of the vill | 
ground test were Dr. Teller and Dr. it t 
Griggs. For, as that paper observes: ch 
“impossible to believe” that these plic® 
“were unaware of these broader ! 
tions for national policy. ry) 
“Dr. Griggs, like Dr. Telleies 
wrought up to a pitch where ne = ine 
suspect anyone who thought alone. 
other than the continued fabrication © of 
and more efficient weapons of dest 


o - ce 
Convenient ‘inadverta" I 


: cd * 
Senator Kefauver js then quell whe 


“summing the matter up very well 
he told the Senate on March 13: 

“What has aroused suspicion 4 
matter is that the chairman of ¢ 
Admiral Lewis Strauss, and his P 
scientific collaborator, Dr. Teller tinh 
vigorously opposed to any ban on 
atomic and hydrogen weapons. 

“Tn part, their opposition has bec? 
on their opinion that tests could be 
tected. het if 

“The question arises as to whee en 
was a coincidence that the misiol pol 
tion given out by the AEC stronBl) ink 

stered their opinion, If we are”. ill 

with a mistake through inadvertr ont 

is a very peculiar kind of inaeY 
indecd, . ff 

“That last sentence refers to the ipo 
that when the AEC chairman, Df “cate 
was questioned about the 250 me” jr 
ment, he said it was “a comple 
advertence.” 


It’s a habit of his 


For Dr. Libby has a habit © 
advertence.” 

An earlier instance related to thé 
the Japanese fisherman who died 
result of the first H-bomb explosiO™ j9s4. 

That incident occurred in Maths. «inal 
but it was not until February, 12°"’sEu 
the danger was acknowledged by t tio ot 

Until then there was no explana e a 
the case except the mislcading stators tinh 
Admiral Strauss (March, 1954) att! chet 


te , * » to if 
the fishermen’s “ skin lesions teri, 


ths 


hout 
pe AB 
rin ate 


ra 


fa! 


ol 
te 
fal ie 


the AEC finally admitted the radi". 


danger, its press release was so 1°" di 
. q . the 

to give the impression that + 

activity dissipated after 36 hours: gil? 


When questioned, in 1956, bY whet 
committee on civil defence, as ( |, int 
that release might mislead people. gue 
thinking 36 hours was the duration 
radio-activity, Dr. Libby replied: avert 

“1 am afraid this was an in 
admission.” \ 
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THE KEY OF 
THE DOOR 


April 19 and 20 


» members of the Peace 
ae nion will be 
fmt ne for our twenty- 
7a nual General Meet- 
“fois an ji 
* important 
Cision for all of us—a 
' a recalling how the 
Dea, Make, the untimely 


faceg the mck Sheppard, 


= 8Urvive 
ar Period, 


agedy of a second world war, 
d the frustrations of the after- 


tt 
man Opportunity for remembering 
© ma wide the founder of the PPU and 
Contribut; Who have made such valuable 
the pase ae to its life and witness during 
Seasion Wenty-one years. It is a unique 
, wel erase, in the words of the old 
; ¢ never been twenty-one before. 
" 
Bardeg ‘wenty-first birthday is always re- 
"eSponstbiia Occasion for accepting fresh 
0 nee llities, In our case there is indeed 
know for us to alter our witness, for we 
the te tt We have the key to the door of 
"Sponsify “ of peace. But we have a fresh 
hag ity in the new opportunity which 
Riven to make our witness with 


Ing, 
Teas - 
®d clarity and effectiveness, 


acifi “ 
Wor < ts the only logical and rational 


It ic 4° the policies which spell total war. 


Not ee effective way to total peace. 
Min €ss will do, and the heart and 
thar, Conscience of every pacifist knows 


So 
time Me Us make our twenty-first AGM a 
help —# We express our gratitude for the 
When * ave been given in the past, and 
Slagn, Vth renewed confidence and enthu- 


W 2 
"eDansin; tededicate ourselves to fulfil our 
"ities to the future. 


I 

reag Pe that every PPU member who 
me fo th will make a special effort to 
® eveni ¢ AGM, the demonstration on 
the «, teen of Saturday, April 19, and to 
wih Mecting (at which non-members 
Art 2 5pccially welcome) on Sunday, 
vit on f distance prevents your coming, 
wt to aoe your desire to be with us 
peeiay Mee? in our AGM by sending a 
"ce pj y-first birthday gift to the 
*dge Union Headquarters Fund ? 


STUART MORRIS, 
Oy, General Secrtary, PPU. 
al 
Atnoy ™ for the year: £1,200. 
* Teceived to date : £203, 


Dena; 
atch cece fo the Peace Pledge Union, 
poula “sed fer the work of the PPU, 
aie ie Sent marked “ Headquarters 
"d ayo0 the PPU Treasurer at Dick Shep- 
“se, Endsleigh St., London, W.C.1. 


Doctor tells Tribunal : 


This is 


MY RESPONSIBILITY 


By MAVIS JAMES 


PROTESTING against the organisa- 
tional removal of responsibility, 
and declaring that he felt that the 
taking of human life was morally 
wrong, a young doctor recently applied 
for and was granted exemption from 
conscripted military service. 

He appeared before the London ‘Tri- 
bunat for Conscientious Objectors. 

He was Dr. Thomas Osborne, described 
by testimonials from friends and colleagues 
as a man of integrity and sincerity. ‘“A}- 
though he does not put his case on reli- 
gious grounds,” said a witness, “his views 
on human life are more religious than any- 
thing I know.” 

Dr. Osborne told the Tribunal: 

“A member of society has certain duties 
and obligations which he should be happy 
to perform. They are a part of living in 
that society, and he must give to it just as 
he enjoys its benefits . . . 

“We obey laws, so that the machinery 
of our life runs smoothly, and so that our 
fellow citizens are not upset. We pay 
taxes so that public services may continue, 
and we play a part in shaping our destiny, 
that of ourselves, that of our family, that of 
our society, and that of our civilisation, 
present and future. 

“This last is a less tangible relationship 
than the earlier ones, and a more delicate 
one. Supposing our society is threatened; 
to what extent must we then forgo the 
many ideals and standards of behaviour 
which we normally adhere to in order to 
defend our society and the ideals it stands 
for?” 

He went on to argue whether it ever 
became right to kill, and whether it ever 
became right for an_ organisation to 


DUTCH PACIFISTS ELECTED 


TNNHE Dutch Pacifist Socialist Party in 

recent clections won at least two out 
of 77 seats in the Provincial Board of 
Noord-Holland the industrial north-western 
province (including Amsterdam)—the only 
province in which they contested the elec- 
tions, 

It is believed that the new party won its 
seats by voters who switched their support 
from the Labour Party and the Communist 
Party. 

The Pacifist Socialist Party will be contest- 
ing municipal elections in many towns and 
villages in about two months, and expects 
to gain more seats. 

The PSP, founded about a year ago, 
plans to run candidates for the 1960 elcc- 
tions for the “Tweede Kamer” (parlia- 
ment). 


Films against nuclear warfare are to be 
made by a committee of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament, sct up inside 
the film industry. The President is the 
Hon, Anthony Asquith. 
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shoulder the individual's responsibility for 
destructive action. 

Sir Gerald Hargreaves, retired High 
Court Judge and at one time a Court 
Martial Ollicer in the Army, acting as 
Chairman of the London Tribunal, said 
that an individual soldier was responsible 
for what he had to do. 

“Not in organisational activities,” 
Dr. Osborne. 

The applicant argued that the average 
soldier was content to pass over his respon- 
sibility for destruction to an organisation, 
As a responsible, conscientious citizen, he 
felt that he could not do this. 

He said that he did not know from 
whence his feeling originated. Some people 
said that it came from God. Others said 
it was the result of conditioning. Where- 
ever it originated, he wished to remain true 
to it. 

Granting conditional exemption for the 
doctor, Sir Gerald Hargreaves said: “. . . 
doctors are very valuable people. We 
therefore ask him to accept a position in 
a hospital for two years.” 

The applicant’s request that he might be 
allowed to take a two year undergraduate 
course in psychology at Oxford was 
refused. 


said 


MISSILE BASES PROTEST 


N a demonstration against missile bases 

the East Anglian Women’s Peace 
Federation set out on March 22 to tour 
six East Anglian towns, 


Six cars were usecd—two with 
speakers—joined later by five more. 


Carrying posters reading “We say no 
missile bases in our countryside,” the 
demonstrators drove 50 miles, visiting 
Coggeshall, Kelvedon, Witham, Braintree, 
S. Hedingham and Halstead, 

The Rev. Hampden Horne, Chairman of 
the local Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Councillor Miss Malpass and members of 
the Federation spoke at 15-minute meetings 
in the centre of the towns while Peace 
News was sold and leaflets of the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament distributed. 


The demonstration, which had attracted 
the attention of hundreds of people, dis- 
banded at 5 p.m. 

The East Anglian Women’s Peace Federa- 
tion combines members of the Peace Pledge 
Union, Fellowship of Reconciliation, the 
Co-operative Society, the Labour Party, the 
Society of Friends and the Braintree Peace 
Council. 

In Cambridge, a petition to the Govern- 
ment against the installation of missile 
bases in this country has been taken from 
door to door. It is stated that about one 
household in three has been ready to sign 
the petition. 
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WHAT’S MY LINE? 


PPuE Challenger on the ‘IV panel game 
signs on, ruffles his hair, waves his 

arms about, mouths silently his wares, 

Member of Panel H’m. Obviously an in- 


triguing occupation, Mr. Challenger. Tell 
me are you wage earning ? 

Challenger No. 

PA salaried worker then ? 

C No. 

P No! You mean you work for 
nothing ? 

C Oh no, no! I get the highest pos- 


sible remuneration—in satisfaction, 

P If sec. I see. Do you work indoors 
or outdoors ? 

C Both. 

P Day or night ? 

C Day and night ! 

P My word, you are a busy man! 
(Leans back pondering. Sudden ins pira- 
tion.) Mr, Challenger, your headquarters 
wouldn't be a certain “dingy office in 
Bloomsbury” by any chance ? 

C Well. ... 

P Or even dingier offices in Blackstock 
Road ? 

C I give up. 

P Ah !—you're obviously one of those 
amazing and wonderful people who work 
under the unassuming title of Peace News 
Voluntary Distributor. My congratulations. 

BUT ARE YOU ? If not, why not sign 
on right away ? Now is the time that you 
are needed. 


MICHAEL RANDLE, 


Sales Organiser. 
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US tests go on? 


er now seems unfortunately apparent 

that the United States Government will 
not outdo the Russian Government in 
“ propaganda” by foregoing its spring and 
summer series of nuclear tests. 


An interesting aspect of the “ name- 
calling” part of the exchanges in this 
matter is that Mr. Khrushchov frankly 


accepts the charge that the Sovict Govern- 
ment was careful to time its unilateral 
declaration of suspension until after the 
completion of its considerable series of 
tests in March. It is true we have con- 
cluded these tests, he says, but everybody 
knows that the United States have been 
making nuclear tests as far back as 1945, 
and that in that year the tests were not 
made on the testing ground but at Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima. 


Presumably Mr. Khrushchov is not seek- 
ing to deny that the Stalin Government 
had its share of the responsibility for the 
inhuman horrors perpetrated under Mr. 
Truman’s direction, but is merely indicating 
that the Russians had considerable leeway 
to make up in the experimental field, 


The series of tests planned by the U-S. 
Government in the spring and summer— 
“Operation Hardtack "—will cover some- 
thing like 20 explosions. Included will be 
two missile warheads, and prototypes of 
nuclear depth charges and anti-aircraft 
weapons. There is also to be a new “ clean 
bomb experiment, and representatives of 
the United Nations have been invited to 
be present when this takes place. 


During his Budapest visit Mr. Khrush- 
chov has declared that the Russian 
Government is ready to accept an inter- 
national control of nuclear tests, a repe- 
tition of an offer made some months ago. 
On whether it is possible to have know- 
ledge of every nuclear explosion there is 
a difference of view among scientists, the 
balance of opinion being strongly that all 
major explosions can be checked, 


Pentagon and Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion scientists are still denying this, despite 
an impressive weight of scientific opinion 
against them, as reported on the front 
page of this issue; but their views are 
as likely to be derived from militaristic 
calculations as from scientific detachment. 
This, however, is a question that would 
Iend itself to international investigation, 
as would the character of the controls 
necessary to check secret testing. 


If the U.S. Government is not to earn 
for itself the reputation of barring every 
peaceful advance, it will have to make a 
unilateral gesture at some time. It will have 
to show some readiness at least to test the 
good faith of its opponents, or some degree 
of confidence in the value of negotiations 
and in the possibilities of peace, It could 
do worse than forego its present planned 
series of tests, 


Threat or promise 


SOME 20,000 people listened to an 

address by Mr, Khrushchov at thé 
Stalinvaros steelworks, one of the strongest 
points in the attempt to get rid of the 
totalitarian regime in Hungary in 1956. 
It must have been with very mixed feelings 
that they heard him declare that Russia 
would not intervene in Hungary again. 
“The next time the counter-revolution 
flares up,” he said, “you should not think 
you can depend on the Russians once 
more, You will have to help yourselves.” 


A threat, a promise—or a trap ? 


Even the Hungarian Quisling Govern- 
ment has apparently not made up its mind, 
for it was careful not to broadcast Mr. 
Krushchov's comment. The real character 
of Hungarian “ independence ” however, 
was indicated by the report that Mr. 
Khrushchov had intimated that the Russian 
Government would have no objection to 
four of the members of the exiled Nagy 
group being permitted to return to Hun- 
gary. As for Mr. Nagy himself, it is reported 
that Mr. Khrushchov informed the Hun- 
garian officials that no trial of the former 
Hungarian Premier would take place “at 
least until after the summit conference.” 


It was not the Hungarian leaders who 
gave Mr. Khrushchov this information, it 
should be noted. He told them. If a trial 
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is to be conducted, there is no information 
whether it is to take place in Budapest or 
Moscow. 


The Press 

FINHE Aldermaston march was very widely 

treated by the Press, even if not always 
fairly, The capacity for observation dis- 
played by the various correspondents was 
often conditioned by the policies of their 
newspapers. Despite this, fair or sympa- 
thetic reports appeared where one might 
not have expected them. 


At the Reading public meeting Canon 
Collins lashed out at The Times (he called 


eevee Wisesssnal 


it “the snobs’ breakfast-table cloth”), 
But if one discounted some malicious, or 
Possibly — only clumsy, sub-editing, the 
account was rather better than one might 
expect from a newspaper catering for those 
who aspire to be “ top people”. In any 
case, its accounts were a decided improve- 
ment upon its total ignoring of the group 
of Westminster meetings with which the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
opened. 


The very worst account was that sup- 
plied to the Saturday issue of the News 
Chronicle. Doubtless the writer encoun- 
tered all the incidents he recounts, but his 
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FACING ABUSE FOR HUMANITY 


M® DULLES HAS EXPLAINED WHY the U.S. Government was 
unable to forestall the Russian unilateral abandonment of nuclear 
weapon testing : the U.S. Government has a greater regard for humanity 


than has the Russian Government, 
being under a moral obligation—not 


to continue the tests. 


and it therefore regards itself as 
felt by the Russian Government— 


President Eisenhower had before the Russian announcement con- 


sidered the desirability of the U.S. 
unilateral abandonment of the tests. 
Mr. Dulles concluded that they would 
if they did anything of the kind, for 


Government itself announcing the 
After discussions, however, he and 
be failing in their duty to humanity 
their tests were to be directed to 


the production of cleaner and more “ distinctive, discriminating ” 


weapons. 


At the same time Mr. 
would be sought for a Bill 


that the tests revealed with friendly 


Dulles intimated that Congressional approval 
that would permit the sharing of the secrets 
foreign governments, 


Russia and the United States, Mr. Dulles urges, each have now 
sufficient large nuclear weapons to destroy each other and much of the 


world, and the U.S., “governed by 
to get away from this danger by the 


more limited destructiveness. 


: * 


humane considerations,” wanted 
creation of weapons capable of a 


* 


ype U.S. AND THE FRIENDLY GOVERNMENTS with whom 
the U.S. Government would share the new information would thus 


be able to use their weapons to wi 


limit the destruction of civilians to 


pe out military divisions and could 
the inhabitants of the towns in the 


immediate vicinity. In their destruction of Russian towns they would 


be creating only a minimum of 
buted in the atmosphere of the 


criminating and “ dirtier ” 
much greater destruction 


poisonous radio-activity to be distri- 
world, 

The Russian Government, however—with a great deal 
humanity—would be compelled to operate with 


less 
the larger, less dis- 


nuclear weapons. It would not only inflict 
on the peoples of the U.S. and their allies, 


but would also inflict a great deal more harm on the rest of humanity 


and on future generations, if any. 


Still, although as a consequence of the U.S. firmness, the Western 


bloc 


At last they would have become 


Dulles of the “ phoneyness ” 


* 


would suffer under a much more devastating destruction than 
their opponents, they would have demonstrated clearly 
humanity to the world at large—or what fragment of it 


their greater 
might remain, 


victors in the propaganda war. 
This explanation of U.S. policy 


followed a demonstration by Mr. 


of the Russian gesture, 


* 


OF HIS EXPOSITION OF THE ATTITUDE of the U.S. Govern- 


ment which we have described above, 


it can only be remarked that 


it is either equally phoney or it is demonstrably insane. 


Quite clearly if the intention of the tests were as 


described by Mr. 


Dulles it is not merely the allies of the U.S. who should be made 


acquainted with the results, 
enemies. 


Indeed, if these “ humane considerations ” 


but much more importantly the prospective 


were the primary motive 


for the forthcoming series of U.S. tests it is surely apparent that they 
could most appropriately be undertaken jointly by the U.S. and Russia. 


That is the logic of the business. 


The difficulty, of course, is the 


same as with so much else in mili- 


tary contentions today: if the premises upon which the Governments 


claim they are acting were to be 


followed out in their logical conse- 


quences, their essential insanity would become clear to all. 
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of slanted story that he felt “4 Petal 

required ; and his references to t 


selection was clearly governed b 


ity-clever 
gar Square specches were of the ae 


type, culminating in the remark ¢ bar", aa 
Rustin “talked about the colour Dl 
obvious indication that he either ¢o¥ eaker 
have been listening to what the ible of 
was saying, or that he was iss tr 
grasping Rustin’s point about direct 


Even here, however, there was luge a 
for those concerned with the effect News 
march to feel distress, for ut idently 
Chronicle correspondent had so ¢¥l beed 
overdone it; the venom must wea 
apparent to most of the News ee. ly 10 
readers, who, after all, are more f “hose 
take the paper for such articles a8 A 
of James Cameron than they are for 
they find in the leading articles. 


: (4 
After this account of the Friday on 
of the march the News Chronicle j 
did a much more worthy reporting 
on the subsequent stages. 
y the 


The attempt of many papers to $8 ff 
March ended in a fight is nothing less eft 
vicious. Apparently the reporters a 
more impressed by a minor fracas 10 ort: 
marchers were not involved than in reP 
ing the speeches at Aldermaston. 


We do not know yet how much a 
tion abroad was paid to the At 
march, but we can report that Le ao 
has given quite considerable accounts the 
that news of the march was given of 
Paris radio. 


Entrance for world 
opinion 


HE “good ollices” of Mr. Mute 
“the U.S. and Mr, Beeley for 
have resulted in a proposal for the § sia” 
ing of UN observers on the Tune’. 
Algerian border, and there seems t? 
likely prospect of its acceptance. 


The French attitude changed IP 4. 
course of the discussions. At first they ust 
manded that the “good offices he fe 
simply be directed to putting back ! ‘si 
lationship between the French an Ng 
Governments where they were befor voy 
Sakhiet massacre, and were not to BP “4 
cerned with the Algerian questioO® ig 
Tunisian Government went very “" [ 
conciliation in regard to the stations» 5 

ft 
f 


for 


in 


French troops in Tunisia and the 4! is 
of Bizerta, The French Government 

produced a demand for a declaranve 
non-belligerence by the Tunisian 4° ppis 
ment in the Franco-Algerian strugs © ous 
the Tunisian Government would © rake Hy 


refuse, as it had refused to under)’ 4. 
joint surveillance of the fronticr Wl" aq 
French, for this, it asserted, would © ith 
intervention against the Algerians the 
whose demand for independence 
Tunisians sympathised, te? 
The bringing in of UN will be 9 (ar 


toward the placing of the Algeriit ares 
under international oversight, and {¢ ’ 
cess cannot stop there. 


Behind bitternes® 
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is h 
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N interesting aspect of the whole ® 
"since the Sakhiet massacre, Sy? 
every proposal considered has 1 of 
pointed toward the inevitable discuss ork 


the matter in an international fram" 4 


i 
Even M. Gaillard’s proposal for * rent!) 
of Mediterranean NATO — ape 4 
thrown in as a side-tracking manoes s° 
could only have led to the Algeria? 7, 
tion being dealt with on an interna 
level, for it was clear that neifh m 
Tunisian nor the Moroccan gover ica: 
would have entered into such an er 
tion beside Algeria as a subject peoP int 
The position from a military stane 
has become more serious for Foe 
ever it was. So far from M. Ler 
repeated assurances of an imminent a 
victory, in the three and a half ye JoP 
war the Algerian troops have d¢ diselP 
from half-trained guerillas into 4 
lined army with an increasingly for 
equipment. prenet 
Tt is this fact that lies behind thé fren 
bitterness against the Tunisians, The 0 of 
view is that although it is for the erent’ 
the Algerians that they should be it will 
as a part of the French Republic © ipl? 
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only be possible to convince them pee than 


if the French can maintain an ove 
ing superiority in arms. 
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| Grace Coleman’s school 


Mv I through your paper, thank all 
Os¢ who have written to me and the 


Man : 
Y who have given me money for the 


Cub a Alpha School and the Cultural 
also to ve are just forming. I want 
ave na thank you” to all those who 
tace N ooks and to Mr, Tomkinson and 
forward; ews for collecting, packing and 

Tding these—a tedious piece of work! 


mace Pat like mentioning others, for so 
refer ay given so much, but J feel I must 
have col tT. Parkin and Bristol friends who 
chests ee and sent by sca four tea 
of books. No one who is not here 

ee at these books mean. 
bnguage. Students are working in a foreign 
eas must read and read to im- 
culty ant vocabulary: often their diffi- 
% ot that they do not know, but that 
cannot express themselves. Please 


ec is 
i de P on with your contributions for the 


Mand is sq great. 


. Wo hel 
Ubrariang 
590ks) 


Stamping 


Pers have volunteered to become 
(inspired by our collection of 
and are busy cataloguing and 
pear iment of about 160 students with 

Value frie has again demonstrated 
About tw of the school. Our staff numbers 
fing enty, and it is most encouraging to 


ieache, these difficult times so many young 
“Ts willing te help, 


Money: 
that ney given me when in England and 


8 ; 
Sludert! later has enabled us to send 


C 
lang #4 to day schools in Natal, Basuto- 
> Bechuanaland and Fort Victoria; also 


Ute we have helped is training at 
Students tute for Domestic Science, These 


Me €xpected when later in employ- 
nt tor 


eturn the mo cae 
enefit, money for other stude 


I 2 
say eee this letter of gratitude may I 
if ttignde Must be found again next year 
littie wit Can continue to assist. It is so 
helpin, NA SO great a demand, but we are 
Dethaps . create a thoughtful nucleus and 
African Fom this will come the leaders the 
=o community so badly needs. 
tor ec are becoming so much worse, 
Tise iy mn Oyment is growing rapidly, The 
2 dismiss wage level has led employers 

a male workers and employ women 
Revoly aes less. We have an Industrial 
‘fen, ¥ and now it is not only cheap 
' ut cheap African woman labour. 
, too, on the cultural side, 
Hamlet” which we hope to 
month. We are anxious to 
hat the philosophy and poctry 
ature can be understood and 


Beat liter 
res 


8 aa by the African people. As far 
African ke the production will have an 
Opa tik atmosphere,” costumes being 


Many , S4tments such as those worn by 


Videg , SANs, and the music will be pro- 
a /titican drummers, 

isving ootural work one feels one is 
‘empia be 4 unity that comes from the con- 
‘ind ia and appreciation of the truth 
‘ny Brn underlying all art expressed in 
Southe G, G, COLEMAN, Bulawayo, 

(ra hodesia, 


letter from me urging tax 
a means of protest against the 
on H-bombs~ was 


Pay ; 
yi : : ; 
Yriga g OME tax so the question doesn’t 
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& °T Me—R, M, CLARKE, Brixham. 
™unists and peace 


m 
NUT 
AltHoucH an ardent member of the 
ae nist Party I have been a regu- 
Dasr, a of “ Peace News” for some time 
“celle: *Y 1 congratulate the Editor for 
(rout ae AED of mectings and reports 
a bolitio strations in connection with 
f thes. /°" Of nuclear weapons and tests 

woune caPons. 
News ee also like to say that I find Peace 
a anal fair-minded as regards the 
an’ Sides Scene. Your policy is not to 
wlvone a gat T must say that I am with 
Ord) © wishes to obtain a peaceful 


t 
_' “Tee from fear, poverty and ignor- 


ee Nee. interested to know why 
onty's deneyiailed to report the Communist 
my March stration to the American bases 
ae i. Do you feel that we Com- 
{N-tho,, “© hypocrites, or is it a holier- 

complex. My comments above 


would hardly indicate either of these to be 
true. Perhaps the Editor will comment.— 
COMMUNIST, Whitley Bay, Northumber- 
land (Name and address supplied). 


Peace News’ limited space does not per- 
mit the wide news coverage possible in the 
large daily papers. We try to report as 
many as possible activities in which people 
in any country are working constructively 
for peace or expressing their opposition to 
militarism, injustice, and oppression on the 
grounds that these evils in themselves must 
be opposed. 

We do not take the view, endorsed by 
those who have remained in the Communist 
Party, that what is evil in Britain can be 
justified in Russia. It may be remembered 
that Peace News did not have a policy prior 
to World War Il of reporting the anti- 
armaments activities of British fascists —Ed. 


Industrialism 
TT is pleasing to have a series of articles 
” by Wilfred Wellock in Peace News, but 
surely he is mistaken in saying, “ Later, 
after machine production had spread to 
many countries, competition for markets 
led to glorification of military 
power... .” 
Is it not true that a sense of nationalism, 


LETTERS 


of economic rivalry and military pre- 
eminence took place in Europe before the 
18th century Industriat Revolution? The 
struggle for power scems to be as old as 
civilisation: it is by no means a product 
of industrialism as such. 

The problem here to be solved is the 
equalisation of power and status. As yet 
nobody seems to have successfully tackled 
the matter; equalisation of economic power 
is of course possible. Wilfred suggests a 
token cut in certain specified armaments and 
the money thus saved given to undeveloped 
countries. The mere giving of money, or 
the equivalent in goods, would avail little. 
What is wanted in the undeveloped 
countries is a higher production potential. 

Gunner Myrdal in his “‘ Economic Theory 
and Underdeveloped Regions ” (Duckworth 
18s., 1957) shows that the gap between the 
standards of living in developed countries 
and the “backward” ones has increased 
since the beginning of the century. Hence 
one of the reasons for ultra nationalism in 
the “ have not” areas. 

But what is more frightening is that costly 
capital projects, which aim at increasing 
living standards, such as Zeta, are denied 
to these underdeveloped regions. 

Myrdal points out that these regions lack 
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the necessary technical knowledge and, of 
course, personnel to make such research 
possible or carry out successfully applica- 
tion of research. In other words the under- 
developed regions may well cause additional 
political difficulties because of their econo- 
mic and social insufliciencies. 

It scems too late to expect industrialism 
to cease, but there seems to be no reason 
why its good effects cannot be channelled 
so that no matter where a child is born it 
should freely share in the benefits.--JIM 
LE NOURY, 4 The Grove, Poolsbrook, 
Chesterfield, Derbys. 

Political action 
QGURELY the job of those who believe 
with all their heart and soul in unila- 
teral disarmament by Britain, and who 
believe in political action and government 
by democratic means, is to put the facts 
fairly and squarely before the British public 
in by-elections and in the next General 
Election. You cannot do this by belonging 
to a Party which is against the policy in 
which you believe—a Party which forces 
you to accept the opposite point of view. 

Is it not time that we all got together 
under one political banner, free to advocate 
our beliefs undiluted by fear of the Party 
Whips?—ERIC FENNER, 14 _ Parkgate 
Road, Landon, S.W.11. 


MALAYA: THE WAR GOES ON 


M\HERE is one territory in the Com- 
monwealth where armed fighting 
persists. In Malaya over 40,000 British 
troops, with powerful air and naval 
support, accompanied by Australian 
and New Zealand forces and small 
local contingents, are in conflict with 
the Communist guerillas in the jungle. 
The fighting has gone on for more than 
ten years, What hope is there that it will 
end ? 

I never took the view that the jungle 
fighters represented a genuine national 
revolt. 

lt was clear from the beginning that 
the outbreak of violence in Malaya was 
part of a planned Communist onslaught 
throughout South-East Asia, It was not 

a war against colonialism. 

The fact that it developed simultaneously 
in India, Burma and Indonesia, already in- 
dependent nations, showed that its purpose 
was wider. It was devised as a Communist 
revolution, It was hoped that the revolu- 
tion in China and in North Vict-Nam 
would extend over a large part of South- 
East Asia. 


But British policy, and the methods 
Britain used to suppress the rebels, did 
much to give the revolt national signifi- 
cance. During World War II the Malayan 
people, organised as an anti-Fascist Front, 
carried on the resistance to Japanese occu- 


pation. Many of the leaders were Com- 
munists, At the end of the war they 
adjusted their resistance organisation to 


serve as an instrument of local self-govern- 
ment. They brought some order in chaotic 
conditions by establishing democratic coun- 
cils over large areas. 


NO SELF-GOVERMENT 


The Malayan people expected indepen- 
dence just as independence was promised 
to Burma, India, Ceylon, Pakistan, and 
most of them gave up the arms which 
they had been using against the Japanese. 
It was a profound shock when instead of 
self-government they were offered a Consti- 
tution which maintained the aristocratic 
rule of the Sultans and which had little 
democracy within it. 

The violence began by individual acts of 
assassination of European managers of 
rubber plantations. Britain retorted by 
assuming that all the inhabitants of neigh- 
bouring villages knew who the murderers 
were and, when information was not pro- 
vided, the villages were razed to the ground. 
I remember receiving tragic accounts of 
the homeless families at this time. The 
dwellings of old folk and widows with 
their children were not spared. 

It was this policy and the indignation 
which it aroused, supported no doubt by 
national sentiment, which developed in- 
dividual terrorism to guerilla warfare. 
Groups of armed men hid in the jungles, 

emerging to ambush British planters or 
isolated troops, and then withdrew to their 


By Fenner Brockway, MP 
Chairman, Movement for Colonlal Freedom 
inaccessible lairs. They were fed by neigh- 
bouring villagers, sometimes perhaps under 

the threat of force. 

This is the war that has gone on for 
ten years. It is noteworthy that despite the 
casualties which the British forces have in- 
flicted, the number of rebels until recently 
did not appear to decrease, and they were 
still supplied with arms or the material to 
make hand-grenades and bombs. 


Undoubtedly they were helped from 
across the frontier and Communist China 
is likely to have been the source of their 
arms. 


A NEW CONSTITUTION 


Side by side with this guerilla warfare 
an extraordinary development of political 
democracy took place. Four years ago a 
new Constitution was introduced, first ex- 
tending self-government to the people, with 
a majority of elected members in the Legis- 
lature, and then a year ago establishing 
independence. 


This is the only instance of which I am 
aware when democracy and independence 
have been granted to a territory where 
hostilities with a rebel minority continued. 


The explanation lay in the fact that the 
leaders of the national movement outside 
the jungle were as strongly anti-Communist 
as the British authorities. Britain felt that 
they could be trusted to resist Communism. 

The national movement was Ied by 
wealthy and aristocratic members of the 
three racial communities in Malaya, The 
Chinese population is as large as_ the 
Malayan population and there is a very 
considerable Indian community, An 
Alliance was formed by the leaders of all 
three races and they swept the elections 
and now form the Government. 

It was hoped that when independence 
was established the jungle fighting would 
end, Indeed, the Communist leader 
declared that he would stop the guerilla 
warfare when Defence” passed into the 
hands of Malayans. Theoretically this has 
happened, but the Government has con- 
sented to British military bases and has 
requested Britain to retain its troops in 
Malaya to pursue the guerilla war. 


The Alliance won its victory on a 
national front, but there are now signs 
that new popular movements are arising 
which will challenge the political power 
of the old feudal lords and the new 
wealthier classes, 

The trade union movement is growing, 
a Labour Party is taking root, and there 
is a second democratic party, the Rayait 
Party. When the next election comes, the 
Alliance will have to face these new politi- 
cal forces. 


The Communist leaders of the jungle 
fighters have offered to negotiate peace. 
The Malayan Prime Minister has replied 
by demanding unconditional surrender. He 


has stated that if the rebels will surrender 
they will be detained and screened, oppor- 
tunities will be given to the Chinese among 
them to go to China, the others will be 
released on renouncing Communism except 
for those against whom criminal charges 
can be brought, 


The jungie fighters have rejected these 
terms, and so the fighting goes on though 


individual surrenders are stated to be 
increasing. 
Whilst the war continues there is not 


only the tragedy of loss and mutilation 
of life on both sides; there is also the 
waste of energy and wealth which are 
urgently necessary for the social and edu- 
cational development of Malaya. 


The Government surely would be wise 
to bring the fighting to an end by nego- 
tiating a settlement on the basis of a 
repudiation of violence and an accep- 
tance of democratic political methods. 
There is little doubt that the rebels would 
accept such terms. 


Malaya is politically independent and 
has the sovereign right to determine its 
own internal policy, but the British people 
are involved by the use of their troops 
in the conflict. The time has come when 
we should be insisting that negotiations 
should take place for peace on a more 
acceptable basis than unconditional sur- 
render. 


REAL INDEPENDENCE? 


The very fact that a large British force 
is maintained in Malaya is itself incon- 
sistent with the real independence of the 
country. The Malayan Labour Party has 
put this view on record, and both the Trade 
Union Congress and the Rayait Party have 
declared for a negotiated peace. 


The British Labour Party has made no 
pronouncement on this subject since 1956 
when at its Annual Conference a resolution 
urging withdrawal of all British troops 
from colonial territories, including Malaya, 
was defeated by a large majority, Replying 
for the Executive, Mr. James Griffiths in- 
sisted that British troops should be retained 
in Malaya. 


Since then, however, Malaya has gained 
its independence and the danger that the 
country would be overrun by the jungle 
fighters no longer remains. The Com- 
munists have offered to come to terms for 
laying down their arms. 


Surely the right policy for the British 
Labour Party now would be to say that 
the British troops should be withdrawn in 
view of the Government's insistence on 
unconditional surrender. Still more impor- 
tant for pacification in Malaya, and, indeed, 
throughout South-East Asia, would be the 
acceptance of the People’s Republic of 
China as a Member State of the United 
Nations. Then an atmosphere would be 
created and obligations accepted which 
would enable peaceful co-existence to be 
fulfilled. 


en 
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By Gene Sharp 


UNARMED DEFENCE 


NEW READERS BEGIN HERE: By defy- 
ing and non-co-operating with Quis- 
ling’s Nazification efforts in the 
schools, Norway's teachers in 1942 
thwarted these measures and blocked 
the pilot project in his plan for insti- 
tuting a fascist Corporate State in 
Norway, One of the teachers’ leaders, 
Mr. Holmboe, believes that because 
his country’s defence policy is “ futile” 
a “non-violence defence academy” 
should be established. Last week the 
writer discussed non-violent resistance 


to tyranny. 


country had the moral 

to renounce modern 
weapons as an example to the world 
and devote its efforts to helping 
humanity, it seems unlikely to me that 
that country would ever have to face 


occupation. 

But it ought not to be forgotten that 
peace-loving countries which, although 
armed, posed little military threat to others, 
have been invaded. Dictatorships do exist 
and they are often expansive. 

Loyalty to moral principles carries with 
it an obligation to oppose violence and 
repression. 

Also, many feel they cannot give up re- 
liance on violence to defend freedom unless 
there is another effective way to do it. 


If Norway—or Britain, or the Nether- 
lands, or India, or any country—because of 
the nature of modern weapons and the 
moral questions they raise, were to give up 
military defence and chose to rely only on 
generating good-will and unarmed defence, 
great changes would be required in 
foreign, defence, and even domestic policies, 
These changes would enhance the content 
of democracy and freedom as well as assist 
the unarmed defence programme. 


COROLLARIES 


Unarmed defence has its social, economic 
and political corollaries, just as has mili- 
tary defence. Among the changes which 
would be involved are these (not necessarily 
listed in order of importance or priority): 


] All peoples held in subjection must 
*-* be given their freedom, and economic 
exploitation of other peoples ended. None 
of these can be maintained by non-violent 
means, and they detract from the moral 
and psychological effect of renouncing 
armed power. 


2 The social order within the country 
* must be modified to remove exploita- 
tion and oppression. 


TF any 
courage 


That which is built 
upon violence cannot be defended by non- 
violent means, 


3 A policy of devolution of power 

* within the country should be carried 
out by the decentralisation of power and 
decision-making, and by the encouragement 
of initiative from below. 


This produces a society more resilient, 
dynamic and capable of resistance than one 
in which people are used to relying on 
centralised authority for all decisions and 
actions. People might well feel such a 
society more worthwhile defending than one 
in which they had little real voice, 


4 The decentralisation of the popula- 
° : . 

tion and production of food, goods 
and services would, in addition to other 
reasons for such a policy, increase the 
population’s ability to maintain resistance. 


Norway’s geography and scattered popu- 
lation, for example, would make it possible 
to disperse very many of the city-dwellers 
for long periods to farm houses, cottages, 
villages and hotels in the mountains, 


This would increase the strength of re- 
sistance by making the population as a 
whole (a) less accessible to the authorities, 
and (b) less subject to pressures of the in- 
vader because of his reduced control of key 
supply points for food, fuel, water, utilities, 
etc. 

Conditions in Norway are probably much 
more favourable for this than in other 
NATO countries, but similar advantages 
could be produced elsewhere. Other bene- 


fits also come from a more decentralised, 
self-sufficient social order, 
5. Extensive efforts should be made to 
: promote belief in the basic principles 
of freedom, peace and justice, and the non- 
violent defence policy should be related to 
the best in the historical angl religious tradi- 
tions of the society and other civilisations. 
This would give the people a feeling that 
their beliefs and methods were in tune with 
eternal principles and they were part of a 
movement of mankind stretching endlessly 
backward and which will go on endlessly 
after them. This would create a fecling of 
inner strength in the people, so necessary 
in difficult times, as well as enriching their 
daily lives. 
§. Special centres should be established 
for scholarly study (with full acade- 
mic freedom) of the many aspects of the 
non-violent approach, Significantly, this 
has already begun in Norway. 


7. Active efforts by groups and the 

nation as a whole to relieve suffering, 
and give help when needed, and oppose in- 
justices anywhere in the world should be 
started. This should be undertaken for its 
own intrinsic value, but would have the 
side-effect of promoting good-will toward 
that country. 


8. Non-violent resistance should be used 

when necessary within the nation in 
meeting injustices, countering excessive 
growth of authority, etc. This would have 
the dual effect of counteracting undesirable 
aspects within the society and training the 
people in the use of such methods, 


FACTS 


9. Factual and documentary accounts of 

past cases of non-violent resistance 
should be widely distributed both among 
those especially responsible for study of 
unarmed defence, and the general populace. 
This could include books, biographies, 
articles, documentary films, and_ history 
texts. 


10. Information popular form 
: about how non-violent re- 
sistance works should be provided through 
such media as newspapers, songs, historical 
novels, other fiction, films, radio, television, 
comic books, etc. 


11. The creation of a “non-violent de- 

fence academy” at which experts 
and students could analyse and evaluate the 
various Possible strategies, tactics and tech- 
niques of non-violent resistance to be used 
in event of occupation would be neces- 
sary 


in 


Advance thought on this is important 
because resistance to a totalitarian regime 
is easicr and more effective before the 
regime has consolidated itself, destroyed 
possible opposition social groups, and 
“ atomised” the population, 

The Norwegian non-violent resistance 
occurred at this early point and_ stalled 
Quisling’s cfforts to make the society fully 
totalitarian. This emphasises the import- 
ance of advance preparation, 


PREPARATIONS 


12. An elaborate contact system of 
persons thoroughly versed in un- 
armed defence should be created through- 
out the country. These people would (a) 
study the methods of non-violent resistance, 
(b) undertake constructive work and relief 
in times of disasters, and (c) serve as key- 
points of resistance in case of invasion. 


133 The writings of experts at the 

“non-violent defence academy,” 
academic researchers, and others describing 
carefully the techniques of non-violent re- 
sistance, the rdle of leadership and spon- 
taneity, the factors to observe in preparing 
for such action, etc., should be widely dis- 
tributed. 


14. Advance preparations should estab- 
lish what types of issues would be 
regarded as ones for concentrated resistance 
in case of occupation, and what types of 
issues would be regarded as of relatively 
lesser importance, 
_ Whenever a nation had experience in re- 
sisting oppression, this would enhance its 
ability to do this in the future. Norway’s 
experience, for example, would be most 


THE MONTGOMERY STORY 


13. 


The Negroes of the city of Montgomery, Alabama, have won bh 


violent struggle against segregation o 


n the buses. Now their leader, 


minister Martin Luther King, tells them more about non-violence. 


Hardest OF ALL, YOU HAVE 
TO HELP YOUR ENEMY TO SEE 
YOU AS A HUMAN BEING. HE 
HAS TO SEE YOU AS A PERSON 
WHO WANTS THER SAME KIND 
OF THINGS HE WANTS: LOVE A 
FAMILY, A JOB, THE RESPECT 
OF HIS NEIGHBORS. 


Ir 


THIS DOES NOT MEAN GIVING 
UP. THOUGH. IT IS WRONG FOR 
THIS BROTHER OF YOURS 70 
TREAT YOU AS THOUGH YOU 
WERE NOT A HUMAN BEING, 
AND IT WOULD BE WRONG FOR 
YOU TO HELP HIM TREAT You 
THIS WAY, YOU HAVE TO DO 
GOMETHING TO STOP HIM, 


| 
bal 


Prepared by the Al Capp Organisation for the US Fellowship of Reconciliation. The com 
story in booklet form is being distributed at 10 eents each in the USA: Box 271, Nyack, ™ 


valuable if that country were to adopt an 
unarmed defence policy, 

An invasion of an unarmed country is 
more difficult to justify at home and before 
world opinion than of a heavily armed 
State. 

A nation which understood the methods 
of non-violent resistance, was capable of 
sustained non-co-operation and defiance, 
and had the courage to face an occupation 
would be more difficult to hold down than 
a nation which had been militarily—and 
hence psychologically—defeated, before the 
occupation even began. 

The effect on the morale of occupation 
troops could be considerable in a country 
the policies of which had inspired good-will 
and which relied for defence only on its 
ability to conduct non-violent resistance, and 
whose people deeply believed in their 
ethical principles and way of life, 


COURAGE 


A potential invader might well hesitate 
before exposing his troops to these condi- 
tions. If major Soviet troop disaffection 
was possible in Hungary during the violent 
aspects of the Revolution, there is reason 
to believe even greater disaffection to be 
possible in the face of courageous but non- 
violent resistance. 

Thus, the deterrent effect of a nation 
prepared for non-violent resistance to any 
oppression might well be far greater than 
that produced by military means today— 
and without the threat of universal 
destruction. 

It remains to be seen whether the Nor- 
wegian people, the peoples of Britain, or 
some other country will see the significance 
of heroic non-violent resistance in time for 
them to adopt it as their way of fighting 
for freedom. 

If mankind survives the next few years 


TO HIM. IF YOU TRY TO STOP HIM BY 
VIOLENCE ANO BY "GETTING EVEN” HE Witt 


WILL BE EASIER FOR HIM 70 SEE YOU THIS 4 


IF YOU ACT LIKE A BROTHER. SO, EVEN WHEN Y 
TRIES TO HURT YOU, YOU MUST NOT STRIKE Bat’ 
EVEN IN YOUR THOUGHTS, YOU MUST NOT STKE 
BACK. YOU MUST GO ON LOVING HIM. LIKE ! 
SCHOOLGIRL IN LITTLE ROCK, YOU MUST SAY. 


"FATHER, FORGIVE THEM, FOR, 
THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO. 


HE 1S A HUMAN BEING AND SO HE CAN TREAT 
YOU BADLY ONLY BECAUSE, SOMEHOW, HE |S 


AFRAID OF YOU, OR OF WHAT YOU MIGHT WO 
, WHAT M MN 


BE SURE HE |S RIGHT IN BEING AFRAID OF 1 


JF You SHOW HIM LOVE, THOUGH, YOU 
START TO TAKE AWAY THE REASON FOR 
HIS FEAR AND YOU MAKE IT MARDER 


FOR HIM TO GO ON HATING YOU, HERE'S 
OW TO GO ABOUT !T. 


plelé 


it may well be because some nation ich 
the courage to cast off the weapons a gett 
threaten to destroy life, and (0 pi int 
a new way of defending and exte™ 


their freedom, at 
If this happens, it will be another ae 
step in man’s quest for freedom—4 i fo" 
which began when man began to thin 


: re 
himself, was championed by those whe yt 
fused to authority the right to rule host 


consciences, was strengthened by “oh, 
who suffered to win freedom of SP 
and enriched by those who insisted oo 
institutions must serve, not enslave, u 
kind. 3 
In this quest for freedom there an 
special place of honour for the hero 
the “ Kirkenes Journey.” 


Concluded. 
» iv 


The complete “ Kirkenes Journey? ie 
cluding all eleven instalments, and P a 
graphs and drawings, will probably be 
printed in pamphlet form. jp 

All persons and groups interest 
ordering quantities ef 25 or more are 
to write immediately to Harry Mister 
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Propaganda 


The reviewer who is author of numerous books and articles is a Reader in Educa- 
tional Psychology in the University of Cambridge and a Fellow of Corpus Christi 


College, Cambridge. 


Propaganda, by Lindley Fraser (Home University Library), Oxford University Press, 


London, 7s. 6d. net. 


HE author confesses that he finds it not easy to make a satisfactory survey 
of propaganda in a short book, and it is not remarkable that he has not 


altogether succeeded. 


His experience as a propaganda broad- 
caster to Germany during the second world 
war is a good qualification for giving in- 
formation as to war propaganda methods. 


I think most readers would have wel- 
comed a book that gave them more infor- 
mation and less of the author's own ap- 
praisals, and also one that covered a 
narrower range. There seems little point in 
bringing in (necessarily superficially) reli- 
gion, education, and advertising, simply 
because it seems that a correct definition 
of the word “ propaganda” should cover 
activities in these fields. 


The author considers that German broad- 
cast propaganda to Great Britain in the 
last war was ineffective; this will confirm 
an opinion held by those who lived in 
Great Britain through that war. We have 
no experience to confirm his other state- 
ment that our propaganda to Germany was 


The Church 


PPHE pamphlets that Wallace Hancock 

puts out from time to time for the 
Movement for a Pacifist Church of Christ 
are always thoughtful contributions to the 
discussion of the Christian attitude to war 
—a real attempt to ‘examine what has 
happened to Christian theology that en- 
able the majority of Christians to ignore 
the plain consequences of Christ’s teach- 
ing. 


“The mistaken emphasis of the Christian 
Church” (4d.) is the latest of these. It 
may be obtained from Housman’s Book- 
shop. In this essay Wallace Hancock 
draws attention to the disproportionate 
emphasis placed by the Churches on the 
doctrines founded on the miraculous 
aspects of the Christian story as com- 
pared with the perfunctory attention paid 
to the teaching of Christ. 


Of the two it is obviously the teaching 
that is of the greater importance, for those 
who share belief in the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection and the other supernatural 
accompaniments of his birth, life and death 
have all the more reason for the faithful 
observance of his teachings, and should be 
inhibited by the character of their belief 
in Christ’s authority from all attempts to 
evade their plain implications. 


On the other hand it is possible for those 
who reject these aspects of the New Tes. 
tament story and the theological structure 
that is founded on them to perceive the 
force of the Christian teaching as provid- 
ing the most realistic foundation for solv- 
ing the world’s problems. 


When the writer of the pamphlet is dis- 
cussing the doctrine itself he makes a 
comment that I believe to be of basic im- 
portance today. Remarking that Christ 
must have been “a virile personality who 
was saying and doing things which evoked 
some response in the mysterious complex 
of human personality which Quakers have 
defined as the God within,” he continues, 
‘The Church talks of ‘ Original Sin... Why 
does it not have more to say about this 
other irresistible virus of ‘ original good- 
ness ’?” 


It is impossible to deny that there is 
something in humanity that can be des- 
cribed in the terms of the Church doctrine 
of original sin. There is, however, this 
other fact of something that may be called 
“ original goodness” that was so plainly 
assumed in the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
I believe that not only the teaching of the 
Churches but also political teaching would 
today gain from a greater emphasis upon 
this aspect of the nature of humanity. 


LAS. 


effective, at any rate in the later stages of 
the war. 


One factor in this difference was, accord- 
ing to the author, that our propaganda was 
truthful while the German was not, I 
wonder whether this difference was quite 
so sharp as is here implied. In connec- 
tion with commercial propaganda, the 
author points out that there is a wide no- 
man’s-land between the strict truth and 
gross lies. One might have supposed that 


BOOKS 


| 


this no-man's-land is at least as wide in 
war propaganda and that both sides ex- 
ploit this no-man’s-land even if one side 
occupies positions nearer than the other to 
one of the two boundaries. 


In any case, misrepresentation in war- 
time is not confined to plain lying about 
matters of fact. There are also the imply- 
ing of values favourable to one’s own side 
and unfavourable to the enemy by such 
devices as the choice of emotionally-toned 
words, the selection of what facts to report 
and what to leave out, and so on. 


It can hardly be maintained that our 
propaganda is innocent of such devices and 
that they are to be found only in the pro- 
paganda of the enemy. One can be very 
misleading in propaganda without telling 
direct lies on matters of fact. 


The two chapters on Communist propa- 
ganda would, | feel, also be more useful to 
straight thinking if they were less one- 
sided. We do not need to be told again 
how Communist propaganda misleads its 
people; it would be valuable to have an 
objective study of how British and Ameri- 
can propaganda about Russia misleads our- 
selves, 


BELSEN 


The Survivors, by Leslic H. Hardman and 


Cecily Goodman; Vallentine Mitchell, 
16s. 


AS Lord Russell of Liverpool writes in 
“"~ the foreword: “There have been so 
many books written about the German 
concentration camps that it may be won- 
dered whether there is room for yet an- 
other,” but it is hard not to agree with 
him that “no one who reads the account 
of what the Rev. Leslie Hardman found 
in Belsen immediately after its liberation by 
British troops on April 15, 1945, will have 
any doubt of the answer.” 

The author was a young Jewish chap- 
lain to the forces and he went into the 
camp to find, and found only too many of, 
his own people there. 


It would not have been altogether sur- 
prising if, when they were released, these 
persecuted Jews had burned with bitterness 
and a design for vengeance. There is little 
of the one and still less of the other. Three 
thousand years of history show in the 
almost patient acceptance of such suffering 
and death as part of the grim nature of 
the world, and a deeply inbred assurance 
that there is a God, if not of universal 
love, then at least of justice to Whom all 
matters of requiting evil may be left- 


T.R.D. 


The next intake of trainees under New 
Zealand’s 1949 Compulsory Military 
Training law will be the last. Legisla- 
tion is to be introduced by the Labour 
Government at the next session of Par- 
liament to repeal the conscription (mili- 
tary training) law. 
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ALDERMASTON 


@ FROM PAGE ONE 


or put “ thumbs-up 
But most showed neither elation nor con- 


demnation, They were trying to under- 
stand. Pondering expressions _— often 
gradually gave way to smiles, as they 


studied the marchers’ faces and behaviour 
and posters. 

Hostile expressions were few. A Jeer here 
and a tomato there, that was all. 

A young mother danced at a window 
holding her baby. An old woman offered 
a few sandwiches to marchers as they 
passed. 

A small boy at Twyford handed three 
marchers each a wrapped toffee. Others 
offered a few apples, bananas. A Sussex 
farmer brought 500 boiled eggs. 

Friendly gestures often seemed to be 
a shy apology for not having joined in 
the march; next time these people may 
not hesitate. 

As the march presseed forward the camar- 
aderic deepened, knitting together the 
marchers, many of the Pressmen, and the 
police. A motor-cyclist policeman stopped 
a girl marcher and offered her a sweet. 

These marchers were willing to act 
in a way which “cost” themselves some- 
thing. Here was the heart of their power. 
lt is what Gandhi called self-suffering. 
The News Chronicle grudgingly had to 

admit: “To the credit of the marchers 
and campaigners they have at least made 
an impression on closed minds.” 

The Daily Mirror said that despite its 
disagreement with the marchers, it was not 
“among the sneerers”, The marchers had 
acted, not talked, and “their gestures will 
set people everywhere thinking and argu- 
ing.” 

Action which did not “cost” much 
would have made |ittle impact, Let the 
lesson be learned well. 

The number of young people on the 
march surprised even themselves. 

These arc the people with the reputation 
of being distrustful of clichés and politics. 
These are the ‘‘disinherited™, the “ beat” 
gencration, the “angry young men”, those 
certain to be “cynical” and “ apathetic”, 
those who are interested in rock and roll, 
or talking in coffee bars of the books they 
will never write, the pictures they will 
never paint, the ambitions they will never 
fulfil. 

* THIS IS IT’ 


But these young people on the Alder- 
maston March were neither cynical nor 
apathetic. They were aroused and deter- 
mined. Most had no background in the 
radical movements, and had found no in- 
spiration in the accepted leaders of this 
country’s life. 

As the steps Jengthened into miles, the 
conviction seemed to grow in them: 
“This is it.” The struggle against the 
supreme inhumanity of nuclear we::pons 
was great enough to become a focussing 
point for commitment, something great 
enough to deserve their full support. 
It seemed for them to be the first thing 

they have seen with any “ guts”. 

Oncetheir attention had been seized, 
their interest went further. “ Where do we 
go from here?” “ What would people do 
if they—were not involved im) the ‘ war 
atull[’?” As they came nearer to Alder- 
maston, there were more lunch and tea- 
break..discussions about giving peaceful 
work to the people making nuclear weapons, 
and about a new peaceful social and eco- 
nomic order. 

Nor was this a march of previously 
isolated individuals. Groups of workers, 
students and teachers joined it together. 
The mood of the country has passed that 
of purely individual concern. 

The Aldermaston March was a protest 
of the people. The plans began with a 
small committee and 13s, 4d, The ad hoc 
committee and officials did a magnificent 
job. 

But really they simply made _ possible 
the coming together of the thousands of 
participants in what was essentially a spon- 
taneous demonstration of popular feeling 
which excecded the most optimistic expec- 
tations of the originators of the plan, 

Hfere at last, the marching thousands 
knew, was the first major concrete sign 
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since Suez that the long spell of apathy 
was ending. This produced a feeling of 
liberation. ‘The sense of liberation felt 
and shown by the marchers was the 
clearest attribute of the Aldermaston 
March. 
There hud been years of spirit-deadening 
frustration as they felt that their vicws, 
however strongly felt, had little significance. 


The Aldermaston March presented a 
method by which the average man or 
woman could challenge the prevalent 


political assumption that they had become 
mere ciphers. 

Their vote might have become prac- 
tically worthless, but here was a way 
in which they could assert their views 
for all to see. Here was a first step 
towards the assertion of the principle 
that, in the last analysis, a man could 
himself express his will about the policy 
to which he was to be committed. 
The march was directed against the 

hydrogen bomb, but the sense of liberation 
of those taking part was much broader 
than this issue. 

It derived from the growing disquiet about 
the fact that the individual man and 
woman is coming to count for less and 
less in the shape and direction society is 
taking. The politicians’ counting on the 
people to accept a passive role as H-bomb 
fodder is merely the monstrous culmination 
of this trend in our society. 


LIBERATION 


This sense of release—of liberation—was 
shown in several ways in the behaviour 
of the marchers. They were gravely cons- 
cious of the terrible scriousness for man- 
kind of the thing against which they were 
demonstrating. 

But they were essentially a happy crowd 
~happy in the consciousness that they were 
taking the first liberating step which, fol- 
lowed up, could put the active citizen in 
control of his own destiny. 

They were an exceedingly friendly 
crowd. The banner “ Make Friends, Not 
Enemies” was put into practice by the 
marchers with each other and with the 
people who lined the roads on which they 
walked. 

The thousands who came to watch these 
marchers and to meet them at Aldermaston, 
demonstrated they were deeply disturbed. 
They and the marchers were concerned 
not merely with political problems, but 
for the whole human race, 

They resented efforts to use the occa- 
sion for party purposes. 

The few Communists on the march were 
far out-numberecd and deprived of their 
hoped-for influence. 

To many of the marchers, their foot- 
slogging was a symbol of a growing world- 
wide revolt against inhumanity. 

The feeling of international solidarity 
was strong during the march. The 
appearance of Bayard Rustin from Non- 
violent Action Against Nuclear Weapons 
in the USA and Dr, Martin Niemdller 
of Germany gave great impetus to this 
feeling. 

As the car in which Dr. Niemdller was 
riding with his host for the day, Stuart 
Morris, drove slowly past the miles of 
marchers, they burst into spontaneous 
applause. 

When the marchers—now over 4,000— 
came closer to Aldermaston, they were 
greeted by the loud-speaker of the control 
car of the 167-car West of England and 
Wessex contingent: “From city, town and 
village we come to join you at the end of 
your march. 

“Lift up your heads and be proud. 
The lead has been given to the English 
people. Britain must take up that lead 
in the world. ‘England arise, the long, 
long night is over,”” 

The marchers, now numbering about 
5,000, tramped on. When they approached 
the area of the Aldermaston Atomic 
weapons Research Establishment, they were 
instructed to continue in silence. 

For the last mile the thousands marched 
on in an impressive absolute silence. Solemn 
and determined, they watched the high 
wire fence topped with barbed wire, the 
towers and smart buildings, and the large 
earth mounds with concrete entrances—and 
the “ Danger Area”, 

The self-discipline of the marchers, 
assisted by efficient marshalling organiscd 


A MORAL 


Mr. MiciaEL Foor: Supposing you were acting Prime Minister 
Russians invaded Greece would you give the decision and counter-al 
Russians with nuclear weapons including the H-bomb ? 

I cannot answer hypothetic 
What | am responsible for is the safety of the British people, and 
responsibility with other members of the Cabinet. 


Mr. BUTLER, Home Secretary: 


[t is significant of the Government’s 

dilemma that it was willing to per- 
mit an official spokesman to be ques- 
tioned by some of the sponsors of the 
Nuclear Disarmament Campaign on a 
television programme. 

The five-to-ane platform seemed, per- 
haps, a little unfair, and yet, on the other 
hand, it is clear that however many Cabinet 
Ministers the Government had supplied 
they could not commit the Government in 
their answers ta a change of policy with- 
out consultation with their colleagues, and 
could be expected only to defend their 
Present policy. 

The answers, therefore, were circum- 
scribed by the impossibility of giving a 
Straight “yes” or “no.” The one I have 
quoted was one of the few that I read 
which could have received either “ yes’ or 
“no,” and it is interesting to examine the 
likely trend in further questions if that had 
been dared. 

It is, of course, no answer to say the 
question is hypothetical, since all questions 


by ex-Colonel Michael Howard, demon- 
Strated the possibility in Britain of winning 
non-pacifists over to abide by a _non- 
violent discipline, and by their behaviour 
to win respect and support from a wide 
public. 

After over a thousand had picnicked in 
a field, not a piece of waste paper or food 
was seen. A tavern owner said: “ They 
convinced me. They’re the only customers 
I ever had who swept up when they left.” 

The police seemed to sense clearly the 
self-disciplined quality, and practically no 
mounted police were used in the London 
area, At Aldermaston there were only a 
very small number of police despite the 
thousands of marchers and demonstrators. 

When it was reported that a disrupting 
group might attempt to over-turn’ the 
march’s loud-speaker van, a volunteer cor- 
don of Quakers and _pacifists—without 
police help—was formed around it as a 
precaution. The danger never materialised. 


NON-CO-OPERATION 


These marchers were—-and are—dcter- 
mined men and women. They will not be 
stopped. Their greatest applause during the 
four days came when they were told Ger- 
man trade unionists were considering strike 
action in the fight against nuclear arma- 
ments, and when the Rev. Michael Scott, Dr. 
Alex Comfort, and Bayard Rustin called 
on them to be prepared for non-co-opera- 
tion and civil disobedience in their struggle 
against nuclear weapons. 

They who cheered knew that in such a 
struggle, their sore feet .would be but 
minor discomforts in comparison with the 
sufferings they would then have to bear. 

It was this quality in the Aldermaston 
March—determination and willingness to 
do the difficult—which has made it hard 
for traditional politicians either to 
embrace the movement, or to ignore it. 
They know there is a mood among many 
people which may have an even more 
profound political effect than the Indian 
non-violent struggle for freedom. 

“Tt was terribly un-English,” wrote Alan 
Brion in the Daily Mail, “ But it was a 
proof that 1984 is still a long way off.” 

The Aldermaston marchers were deter- 
mined to show that people still can act. 

These are no longer content with the 
glib assurances of conventional politicians, 
or with the hope that in five, or ten, or 
twenty years some political party will 
express their convictions, These people 
are convinced that the struggle for life 
and peace will be won when men are 
ready to act courageously for them. 

These marchers have taken the (first 
blistered step in that direction. The next 
one should come more easily and quickly. 
But the victory will not be casily won. 

May those keeping vigil outside the 
Aldermaston plant sting both the conscien- 
ces of its employees and ourselves. 


CRUSADE 


and the 
tack the 


ai questions. 
I share that 


0° 
of this nature are in the realm of hyp 


thesis, and not of fact. qu 
An invasion of Greece woul ; 
doubtedly be a major act of aggression, | d 
it would be much more than that; it ‘an | 
have proved that, ) 
rent had failed to deter. 
the deterrent is something that 
ment spokesman ever answers, 
have pinned their faith on the eff them. 
of these weapons to deter the use of tied: 
If, therefore, Mr. Butler had ee 
“No, we would not use nuclear wea ‘a 
Greece were attacked, for we have 4! sof 
would not use them unless they were 
against us,” he might have gone 
to Mr. Foot: “But what would y bout 
it right for the Government to do 4 
Greece ? ” ould 
It seems unlikely that Mr. Foot att 
reply to the effect that he would just 
the Greeks to be dominated by BY 
And this question is surely almost 


ectiveness 


on to si! 


important than the other. . beet 
If nuclear weapons have either alls 
abandoned by agreement, or unilate’ be 


or are never used because no one wah 
responsible for destroying the humar tk 
what is the answer to the hypotne. 


; ty in te 
question of “Greece”? Plainly We ar 


case nuclear weapons have deterred nuit 
weapons, but have not deterred wal: is 
Foot gives away his own. belief that in 
could happen by postulating cae ite 
which an act of war has taken place 

out the use of nuclear weapons. 65° 

The difficulty of answering thes¢ ve 
tions is based upon the fact that NO © 4 19 
lying moral principle is to be fom ed 
which answers and solutions can be © 

y 

Obviously a war is not necessity 
avoided simply by the abandon’ soft 
particular weapons. Since nucleat bin’ id 
now exist, and even if now abolishe® © 4 
in all probability be manufacture 
that possibility must also be faced. 1 

A decision not to use them might 6 
reversed should a conventional WaT say 
place, especially if it went on fof ate 
years, as happened in the two worl cot” 
As each of those wars dragged on, t 
viction that certain methods and WO? yo 
were barbaric and should not be US jy 
came watered down until all signe® of 
ventions about not bombing civiliaNS | 
forgotten, and victory became the 
mount aim. 

It is futile for Mr. Butler, or any vf” 
member, either of Government oF oP 
sition Shadow Cabinet, to say the it 
safety of the British people is thet *io@ 
objective. Wars have been fought on f 
grounds before, and the British people of 
not safe. The atom bomb was us¢ 
those grounds and -has_Ied directly” 
present race in weapons a hundre 
more destructive. b 

This policy of -despair needs og it 
counteracted by a policy of hope, 42 nor 
more and more clear=that-the omy °, of 
for the futurelis to abandon the.met 
war, -|- uch 
The upsurge of feeling about the © 
weapons needs to be dirccted int? 
channel; the hope of Easter can % 
fulfilled if it is recognised that it * 
itself that must be abandoned. 0 

This is the great moral crusade the W 
needs to-day, and it is our responsin ar 
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